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Looking for the Spring. 

The snows at last begin to give way, and we 
look for a havoc of high waters. 
the Winter has prevented many of our Valley 


quently there is much yet standing in the shock. 
which a sudden thaw would be likely to sweep off. 
But the snow may take its time in melting, and it 
is difficult to prognosticate, as none of the old rules 


late. 


badly. They went into the Winter in bad order, 
not only low in flesh, but somehow unaccountably 
diseased, and when the extreme cold weather set 
in, they drooped, the hay was poor, and the loss is 
rather severe. The bullocks that we see coming 
up from the Valleys for the Eastern market, look 
hearty and travel well, but are not so plump and 
sleek as the droves of two or three years ago.— 
Many of the country horse teams which we see in 
town look thin; we fear their owners stint the 
feed of grain too much, in this time of poor hay. 

The wide-awake farmer is now setting his stakes 
for the Spring work. The snow has taken good 
care of the wheat and rye upon the ground since 
Christmas, but its custody is about over, and the 
farmer had best be looking about the fields him- 
self. See that all the gaps are put up, and the 
rails that Old Boreas piped off in his Winter 
frolics, are put back in their places, so the cattle 
do not go poaching about the fields. Another 
thing ; as soon as the snow is off, see that the dead 
furrows and ditches are open, so the surface water 
will run off freely, and not drown out the tender 
plants, or freeze them to death in case of another 
cold snap. Also be ready to put up any gaps 
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labout the meadow lands where cattle should not 
go while the ground is soft. 

We look for an early season and a good one. 
Now brother farmer, what are you going to do? 
Let us talk this matier over a little. You have 
so many acres you can cultivate, so many in grass, 
so much team, so much help, or so much money to 
pay for help. Well, there is that old corn field 
needs manure; saine of that field for oats; potatoes 
ditto. You have just so much manure to be di- 
vided around. Would it not be better to take up 
a few less acres—say one half as many—and put 
all the manure on them, and double the team soas 
to put in the plow ten inches or a foot deep, and 
have the work in smaller compass—more of it on 
‘less ground ; and then if it is dry you are sure of 
a crop, or if it is wet you are sure of a crop,—sure 
of a good crep any way, better in quality and 
quantity both? We hear of inventions to make 
money plenty ; this is an invention to make land 
plenty, and to keep the boys from going off West. 

The Winter schools will soon close, and the boys 
|will be aching to do something, after their long 
hibernation. (Look in the dictionary for that 
word, we don’t often get so far away from the good 
old Anglo Saxon.) Taking it for granted that 
you have already got up big wood piles in the 
rough, now let the boys pitch in and have the wood 
all cut and split and housed, for the year’s supply. 
Our elbows and shoulder blades and back bone al- 
most ache now at the thought of the long weeks in 
Spring when we used to peck away at the wood 
pile, while the snow was going off, making such a 
nice time to trap muskrats, and the ducks coming 
back to the marshes, and the pigeons swarming 
overhead, and such good winds to fly kites! Oh! 
but it is trying on a twelve or fifteen year old boy’s 
“sense of duty,” to keep at work under such temp- 
tations, and not get a touch of the Spring fever, 
indeed it is. 


As a consequence of the cold weather, you have 
probably a lot of frozen potatoes in your cellars, 
that do not improve by age. Now is the time to 
sarry them out, before they stink you out of house 
and home, by thawing and fermentation. Also 
any refuse of cabbages, turnips, or other vegeta- 
bles in the cellars, should be taken out in season, 
and not left to rot and breed sickness in the 
family. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Report on Rare Seeds Received by Mail. 





Mr. Epiror :—If there was a more general 
correspondence between farmers through the me- 
dium of the press, and their experience more gen- 
erally imparted to each other, with regard to seeds, 
their qualities, varieties, ete., we should be much 
benefited thereby. The diligent, progressive far- 
mer, will seek to increase his crops and the yield 
of them, by all judicious means. Where he can 
find a variety that will, with the same care, give 
enlarged returns, he will be careful to select it, 
knowing that the profit realized is in fact much 
more than what is apparent to the mere observer. 
Farmers can, if they please, procure samples of 
those varieties of seeds, at a mere trifle of expense | 
by mail, from all sections of the country, and by 
judicious and careful cultivation and a choice se- 
lection, they will soon obtain a supply from a small 
sample, as the following results will show. 


Poranp Oats.—In the spring of 1853 I re-| 
ceived a small sample, (less than a half ounce,) of 
the Poland Oats by mail, at the expense of 12 
cts., from a gentleman in Wayne Co., N. Y. I 
planted them with care in tolerable good soil, and | 
notwithstanding the drouth, they grew luxuriantly, 
much more so than the common oats in the same 
field; but when they began to mature, the birds | 
destroyed a portion of them; the remaining pro-| 
duct was a trifle less than six quarts of very plump | 
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but it attained a height of some three feet, and 
produced 203 weil developed pods, containing 
from 2 to 3 peas in each pod. Whole number of 
peas from one, 520! The product of the 520 peas 
the last season was one half bushel, exclusive of 
what was picked for green peas, and the fowls de- 
stroyed a portion. 

The Japan Pea is a peculiar plant, of an up- 
right, stiff form, branching much ; the leaves large, 
light green, and downy beneath. The flower is 
small, lilae colored, the seed pods numerous, very 


prolific. Its bearing propensities are large, the 


plant attaining good size, from 3 to 4 feet high, 
which adapts it for field culture, and should be 


| planted in drills, and cultivated the same as corn. 


This plant stands the drouth well, as the roots 
penetrate deep in the soil. These peas are about 


the size of the common field pea, are of a rich 


cream color; when green are very delicate, when 
dry, by soaking the round seeds for an hour in 
moderately hot water, they take exactly the form 
and appearance of the common white bean, be- 
come quite tender, and have a pure and delicious 
nutty and oily flavor. The whole plant, with its 
seeds, is excellent for fattening swine and cattle. 
[ We raised and distributed the Japan pea largely 
three years ago. It is just as friend Norris says, 
and if we were a farmer, should make this one of 
our regular crops. We raised over 700 peas from 
a single stalk.—Ep. ] 

Orner Seeps.—I have also cultivated and 



















grains,—1700 grains, we found by counting, to be} tested, the past season, the following varieties :— 
the product from one grain. ‘The product of my| Nepaul Barley, this is a beardless and skinless 
first crop of these oats I sowed in the spring of| grain, said to be a native of Hindostan. Utah 
1854, but owing to the unprecedented severity of| Wheat, (seven headed,) a Spring variety ; Egyp- 
the drouth, together with the grasshoppers, the| tian Wheat, (Winter); Australian Wheat, I think 
product was small—a trifle less than a bushel—/ will prove an excellent variety. [We think from 
whereas, had they yielded according to the seed} several years observation, that the Australian will 
sown as well as the first crop, over thirty bushels|not hold its place among Ohio wheats—Ep.] 
would have been the result. The product of my | Multeiole Rye, this yields well when sown in July 
second crop, (except several samples that I dis-/or Ist of August; Georgia Rye, the berry 4 inch 
tributed by mail to distant friends,) I sowed last|in length, and very white. Kentucky Corn, a 
spring, on fair soil—probably capable of producing} large variety, rather late ; Improved King Philip, 
15 or 20 bushels of wheat to the acre—and it pro-| very early, proves good; Georgia Corn, eight 
duced a crop worthy to look upon; some portion | rowed, large kernels, very good; Wyandot Corn, 
of the field the oats stood over five feet in height, very prolific, from 3 to 8 stalks springing from one 
the leaves were broad and of a dark green color.| root, one kernel in a hill is sufficient ; Flour Corn, 
The birds and grasshoppers could make but little|a good substitute for flour. May, June, Prolific 
impression on this field. I have now a supply of| Dwarf, Queen of Dwarf, Champion of England, 
these oats, and can spare a few bushels to those} and Asparagus Peas, all prove good, though we 
who wish to test them. prefer the May, Queen of Dwarf and Champion. 
The Poland oats are white, large and heavy,| True Gherkin of Commerce, excellent for pickling ; 
very prolific, and require but 4 or 5 pecks of seed| Nezlyis Seedling Cucumber, new and fine; Early 
to the acre on good soil, as they tiller like wheat,| Frame Cucumber, from N. C., very prolific.  Cit- 
from 3 to 10 stalks springing from one root. They|ron Nutmeg Melon, beautifully netted and very 
weigh some 40 lbs. to the bushel, and are 8 or 10|sweet. Chocolate Corn, an excellent substitute 
days earlier than the common oats. The straw is| for coffee. Alabama Golden Squash, (Summer,) 
stiff and tall, and the oats branch out equally on| the best variety; Apple Squash, Custard Squash, 
all sides, like a well balanced tree top. I think| (Winter,) most excellent for custard pies; Marrow 
those who have a knowledge of these oats will not | Squash, Teakettle and Polk Squash. Cape Goose- 
fail to cultivate them hereafter, and that they will berry, very prolific fruit, about the size of the cher- 
prove a great acquisition to the farmer. ry, good for preserves. Floral King, an annual 
Japan Pea.—lIn the spring of 1854 I received| flower, beautiful beyond comparison. A superior 
per mail, from a gentleman in Kent Co., Michigan,| Head Lettuce. The Floral Bean, one of “Na- 
among other valuable seeds, one of the Japan| ture’s beauties,” ete., ete. 
Peas. This pea I planted in my garden. ‘The 
sevexe drouth diminished its growth considerably, 








L. Norris. 
Windsor, Ashtabula Co., O., Jan., 1856. 
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Pratt’s Ditch BiepeiereDinanonatenttl by Pratt & Brothers, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Land Draining is now a question of great inter- 
est among our Western farmers. The whole 
North-western portion of Ohio must come upon a 
system of draining, to avail themselves of the full 
use of one of the richest sections of farming lands 
in the nation. 
the whole range of counties west of the Miami 
Valley, while for local purposes there is hardly a 
township in the State, or even in the entire West, 
but would be greatly benefited by thorough drain- 
age. In this view of the case, machinery for dig- 
ging ditches and for making drain tiles are loudly 
cafled for, and if they could be put in operation in 
this region, would be largely patronized. 

This subject was discussed at the last annual 
meeting of the State Board of Agriculture. Col. 
Kerr of Fayette, said that in his region there was 
a great de mand; that in default of any thing bet- 


The same is more or less true of 


ter, the farmers are putting in underdrains with} 


wood, at a cost of 40 cts. a rod. If tile could be 
had, he knew of one man would take enough for 
five miles to begin with, and many others would 
take one mile, etc. Mr. Springer also remarked 
that he had some experience in this improvement 
of the soil, and he would say, nothing pays better. 


In the Cultivator of 1st December last, we pub-| 
lished an article on Draining and Drain Tile. In| 


our paper of Ist January, is a communication from | 


E. Baker of Darke Co., on home-made tiles, which 
has attracted some attention. We now give an il-| 
lustration of a Ditch Digger, which promises to 
open up the soil in a speedy and effective manner. 
John J. Thomas says of this machine 1 the Rural 
Register : 

“We have tried this machine on our own land, 
and seen it operate in other places. A furrow is 
first turned with the common plow, and the ditcher 
then passes and repasses, throwing out from one 
to three inches of earth at each passage. In dry 
peaty ground, it will throw out five inches. It 
will cut 9 inches to a foot wide, and fully two feet 
and a half deep—it may be made to run down 
three feet. A small plow attached to the machine 
loosens the earth, and revolving shovels throw it 
out. Where there are no stones, one man with a 
team will cut 75 to 100 rods of ditch two anda 
half feet deep in aday. Where stones prevail, an 
additional hand or two are needed to loosen them 
with a crow-bar, and throw tem out as they are 


/years gone by b 


less than one half the present expense, by the use 
of Pratt’s, Ditcher. 

“This machine is nearly all iron, is sfipng and 
well made, not liable to get out of order, so far as 
we have observed, and is sold at what we regard 
as a low price for the cost of manufacture, namely 
$150.” 

To which may be added the testimony of Mr. 
E. W. Stewart, of Erie county, N. Y., who is fore- 
most in agricultural improvements : 

“ The first day I used my Ditch Digger, we cut 
with a yoke of cattle 80 rods of ditch, mostly 23 
feet deep, my cattle only walking 33 miles, and 
not as much fatigued as if they had been plowing. 
The subsoil was hard clay and slate, with a few 
large stones. It would have required the labor of 
twenty men to have accomplished the same work 
in the same time, in such hard ground.” 

The Great Prize of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society of 1855, held at Elmira, of a Di- 
ploma and Silver Medal, was awarded to the Dig- 
ger, as the most valuable machine for the farmer 
in the whole collection of implements exhibited. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Experience with Corn and Cob Meal. 





The first knowledge I ever had that a corn cob 
'was worth any thing, except to burn, was about 35 
An old Jerseyman saved them 
with great care, and fed them to his cattle, stating 
that they were a great help, as he called it. I 
tried the plan. I found cattle would eat them very 
freely ; they caused the cattle to bloat and exhibit 
great misery. However, the experiment convinced 
me that there was value in cobs, from the fondness 
of cattle to eat them. The next trial I made was 
to chop the cobs fine, and boil them, aid mix in 
the same amount of meal. This I fed to calves 
with more satisfactory success. From that time 
forward I fed my cobs in that way to my calves 
and milch cows. 

I found by careful observation and measurement, 


‘that one half the corn I fed in the ear ground into 


successively laid bare, and these will also reduce | 


the daily amount of work to 50 or even down to 
30 rods. This estimate is the result of our own 
experience and observation; and we are satisfied 


meal and mixed with chopped boiled cobs, fed to 
the cows, would produce more milk than the whole 
amount of corn in the ear. Calves fed in that way 
grew as well as they did when I fed the whole 
amount in corn. 

From the above experiment, I found there was 
a great saving in feeding corn and cob, if it could 
be. ground together. During all this time there 


| was no means of grinding corn and cob together in 
that the cost of digging ditches will be reduced to| my reach, until Messrs. Scott & Hedges’ Little Gi- 
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ants were introduced fo the public. I found it did 
not do well to feed cobs to cattle in a coarse state, 
as they will not digest, and therefore cause bloating 
and cholic. About two years past a neighbor of 
mine, operating a grist mill, fixed one pair of stones 
to grind corn and cob, by throwing ears into the 
eye of the stone by hand. He had a knife that 
would cut the ears in pieces, so that he could grind 
them very well. His terms were 10 cents per 
bushel. This mill gave me and many others the | 
opportunity of proving the benefit of corn and cob 
meal. 

I have had no «cales within reach to weigh live 
stock before and after feeding corn or corn and cob | 
meal; my whole conclusion has to be founded on} 
the judgment of myself and others. Now I will 
give you the result of my experience. Two bush- 
els of corn ground with the cob, fed to a horse, 
will keep him looking as well, and enable him to 
perform as much labor as if fed on three bushels | 
of corn in the ear in the same length of time. I} 
find to feed two beef cattle of equal dimentions the | 
same length of time, that eight bushels of ground 
corn and cob, will produce as much flesh on one, as 
eleven bushels of corn in the ear will on the other. 
In regard to milch cows, I find half the corn ground 
with the cob, will produce as much milk in a week, 
as the whole amount in the ear. I find in winter-| 
ing calves, about half the amount of corn ground | 
with the cob, will keep them growing and looking | 
as well as the whole amount fed in the ear: the! 
same to stock cattle of any age will produce the! 
same profit, if very old, the profit is greater. 

In regard to feeding sheep, about half the corn 
ground with the cob, will keep them looking as well | 
or fat them as fast, as the whole amount fed in the| 
ear or shelled. In regard to hogs, there is about | 
the gain of one bushel in five, by grinding with the | 
cob, and wetting the meal, and feed it in good| 
troughs. In fatting hogs after they are about half| 
fat, there is very little gained by feeding the cob, | 
though if the corn is ground I have ascertained that | 
six bushels and a half will produce as much pork as 
eight bushels fed in the ear. 

I find grinding corn very fine is not good, as it| 
produces looseness in animals, and passes off before | 
the nutriment is all extracted ; but when it is ground 
with the cob, the case is very different. I find that 
cob will not digest, it will therefore retain the meal 
in the animal until the nutriment is completely out | 
of the meal, as well as the cob. 

I have fed an ox on corn, and put a hog in the 
field with him, and the hog would fat as fast as the | 
ox. I then fed the ox on meal, and he gained | 
much faster, but the hog grew poorer; I then fed | 
corn and cob meal, and the hog found no benefit at 
all by running with the ox. The same result with | 
geese and pigs. 

Experience has taught me that grinding is a great | 
advantage when corn is scarce. Last Spring corn | 
was very scarce and high. Men frequently passed | 
my place with waggon loads of corn in the ear, to) 
get ground with the cob. They frequently came | 
eight or nine miles. When I enquired the cause | 
of such an expense, they told me that corn was| 
very short, aud that every six bushels ground with | 
the cob was worth nine bushels fed in the ear, to| 
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their working teams; this I found exactly to agree 
with my own experience. 

I am aware that persons having never tried 
feeding ground corn or corn and cob ground will 
discredit my statements, but the time is at hand 
when many thousands will witness to the same 


facts. Wa. C. MitcHeELt. 
Switzerland Co., Ind., Feb., 1856. 


Raising Potatoes under Straw. 





Several of our correspondents, within a year, 


have spoken favorably of the practice of planting 


potatoes and covering with straw, both as a less 
laborious and more profitable method of raising 
that crop. The idea is not new tous. As long 
ago as 1824, we saw this method practised in Ver- 
mont, and it was reported highly successful, but 
for some reason it has not come into general use. 
The experiments we saw tried were by selecting 
a short pasture field, dropping the seed at suitable 


‘distances over the ground, and then covering the 


whole with a coating of straw to the depth of a 
foot or more. In the Fall the straw was raked off 
and the potatoes picked up, all dry. In wet sea- 
sons this plan was thought to be very effective.— 


The editor of the Pike Co. (Ill) Free Press has 


been presented with potatoes raised the last season 
by a Mr. Shipman of that vicinity, and details as 
follows: 

Mr. Shipman informed us that he planted them 
in the usual manner, then covered them to the 
depth of about six inches with straw; after this no 
further cultivation was required—the straw kept 
down the weeds, and the potatoes were not disturbed 
until they were dug. Not only has this method 
produced him a very superior potatoe, but it has 
this year brought him an extraordinary yield—4 
bushels to the square rod, or at the rate of 640 
bushels to the acre! 

He has tried this mode of culture for three 

years past, and has in every instance found it to 
bring results superior to the common method.— 
This year he has planted at three different times, 
with the following results : 
Early in April he planted Meshanocks in both 
ways, and Pinkeyes under the straw; all were in 
the same kind of ground. The Meshanocks culti- 
vated yielded 2 bushels and 1 peck to the square 
rod; those covered with straw 3 bushels and 1 
peck, and the Pinkeyes covered, 4 bushels. 

Pinkeyes planted on the 24th of May, covered 
with straw, yielded 24 bushels and 4 quarts to the 
square rod. They were the smallest potatoes. 

Pinkeyes planted about the last of June, cov- 
ered, brought 2 bushels and 1 quart to the square 
rod. ‘These, although the smallest yield, were the 
largest potatoes, and of the best quality. 

~ctitlilllaanapnaan 

Cure oF Scratcues ON Horses.—Take a 
teaspoonful of arsenic, put it in half a pint ot doil- 
ing water, let it remain from three to five minutes. 
After it has cooled, apply with a mop to the parts 
affected. “It is a certain cure,” and the only sov- 
ereign remedy I ever tried on mules.—Southern 
Oultivator. 
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About Mowing and Reaping Machines. 
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We are constantly inquired of, by letter and oth- 
erwise, which is the best Reaper, Mower, Grain 
Drill, Stock Mill, ete., ete. We do not take the 
responsibility of answering these questions, as we 
desire to remain perfectly impartial among our 
great family of patrons, and after telling just what 
a machine is, we choose to leave the inquirer to 
judge for himself, and if we can bring the manu- 
facturer and his agricultural customer face to face 


in the columns of the Ohio Cultivator, they must | 


settle it their own way. Some of our manufactu- 
rers are shy and economical. It is their own fault 
if nobody finds out they have any thing to sell.— 
Some of our farmers are shy and economical, and 
do not take the papers, to find out that by a single 
item they may often be benefited enough to pay 
for a paper all their lives. The world is not so 
slow as it used to be, and few people are so wise 
but that there is something else they can learn. 





ALLEN’s PATENT Mowi1ne MACHINE. 


Speaking of Mowing Machines, here is a new 
candidate from the East, which we have seen 
highly recommended for the past two years. It 
strikes us favorably, and we should not be sur- 
prised to see it extensively used, if the manufactu- 
rers get it in market. 


The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and | 
justly balanced, enables the mower to run true in| 


a straight or curved line, and with light draught. 
It also runs with little noise and with no jerking 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated 
by a wheel instead of acrank. The gearing causes 
the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its 
work at a speed of not over two and a half to three 
miles per hour. Most Mowers require the team 
to walk at the rate of four miles per hour. The 
box marked “ Allen’s Patent” is a cap to the driv- 
ing wheel, taken off to show the works. 
Manufactured by R. L. Allen, N. Y. 





Tue New York Reaper Improven. 


The next is an old favorite in a new suit. We 
see that our enterprising friends, Warder, Brokaw 
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& Child, at Springfield, have added a rake to Sey- 
mour & Morgan’s Reaper. This machine is in 
general use in these parts. We have no cut to il- 
lustrate the old pioneer invention of Obed Hussey, 
as improved and manufactured by Minturn, Allen 
& Co. of Urbana, nor of another good machine, 
Manny’s patent, from the shop of Dewitt & Co. of 
Cleveland. 








| 


Ketcuum’s Mowrne MAcuIne. 
Ketchum’s Mower has been so thoroughly tried 
,and is so well known, that it is needless to speak 
|of it, further than to say that it can be had of War- 
\der, Brokaw & Child of Springfield, to whose ad- 
| vertisement we refer our readers for particulars, 
| Look out in season. 
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Moffitt’s Thresher and Separator. 


In our paper of 1854, p. 6, and also in 1855, p. 
91, we mentioned the remarkable success of Mof- 
| fitt’s Separator, both in this country and in Eu- 
\rope. Since that time it was exhibited at our 

State Fair, and received another first premium, 
making four premiums at Ohio State Fairs, a first 
premium at the N. Y. Crystal Palace exhibition— 
the great battle ground of implements from all 
parts of the world, and numerous premiums where- 
ever it has been exhibited throughout the country 
within the last three years. We have carefully 
/examined this machine at various times, and from 
ithe great number and high respectability of testi- 
'monials furnished by those who have tried it, we 
are bound to class this among the greatest Agri- 
|cultural machines of the age. 

| All persons in want of such a machine should 
take warning by the loss of grain last season, and 
send orders early, so as not to be disappointed. It 
will be seen by an advertisement in this paper that 
Messrs. Owens, Lane & Dyer of Hamilton, Butler 
|Co., O., have one of the largest and most complete 
'Threshing Machine Shops in the West, manufac- 
\turing exclusively Moffitt’s patent. We can re- 
commend them as an old and tried firm, who make 
their work as profitable to their patrons as to 
‘themselves. 
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Cultivation of Basket Willow. 








There is a good deal of land in our Western 
country that might be profitably employed in grow- 
ing Basket Willows, and willow growing would, 
afford an other source of profitable employment to | 
many persons who may wish to vary their occupa-| 
tion from the usual round of hog and hominy. | 
Now is the time to stir in this matter, and for this | 
purpose we give an article on Cultivation, to be fol-| 
lowed in the succeeding numbers of the Cultivator | 
by articles on cutting and preparing for market, and | 
on the markets, prices and profits of the business. | 
We are glad to learn that our townsman, Kendall | 
Thomas, Esq., who has forsaken the sinuosities of 
law and polities, and betaken himself to rural pur- 
suits—has obtained a large lot of willow cuttings, 
from Dr. Grant, of Newburg, N. Y., which he will 
set out in the Spring, on his lands bordering on 
Alum creek. Dr. Grant advertises Osier Cuttings 
in the Ist. Jan. No. of this paper, and also Dr. 
Warder, of Cincinnati. We presume many others 
have them for sale, but are too modest to let the 
world know it. 


Sor anp Sirvation.—The Osier Willow, 
(salix viminalis,) can be profitably cultivated in a| 
great variety of soils, but there are two things nec- 
essary to ensure its thrifty growth in any soil, viz: 
—richness and moisture,—but not an excess of 
moisture. Wet clay or swampy land should be 
thoroughly drained before it is fit for an Osier plan- 
tation. A deep, rich, stmdy loam—such as the low 
meadows along our rivers and creeks, that are over- 
flowed once or twice a year—or reclaimed swamp, 
or mucky land which is thoroughly drained are the 
best situations ; though they will do well upon moist 
upland, as upon any land if naturally very rich, or 
made so with manure. Dry gravelly or sandy up- 
land is the poorest place for them. 

Willows grown upon moist upland are of better 
quality than those grown on dow land, and will com- 
mand a higher price per Ib; but they will not pro- 
duce so heavy a crop, so there will be Dut little dif- 
ference in the profit. 

All ist lands if they cannot be thoroughly 


| but there 








ditehed/%F undd@adrained, should be plowed in ridg- 
es, or lands from one to two rods wide, and the wil- 
lows set in rows lengthwise upon the ridges, so that 
the dead furrows can be kept open to carry of the 
surface water. 

PREPARATION OF THE Lanp.—Too much 
pains cannot be taken in preparing the land, as it 
has to be prepared but once only, and it pays much 
better to do it thoroughly, than to leave it half done, 
as in most cases it is. 

It makes no difference whether the land is green 
sward, or been cultivated to some other crop the 
previous year; in either case it should be plowed 
as deep as possible, and in some soils the use of the 
subsoil plow would be very beneficial. Where the 
land is not too stoney the Double Michigan plow 
is the best thing to prepare it with, making it as 
mellow as old land. In many cases the Double 
Michigan plow will pay for itself in plowing a few 
acres. 

Time Or PLANTING.—In the Middle or South- 
ern States, they can be planted in the Fall or 
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Spring as most convenient, but in the more North- 
ern States they should be set in the Spring or there 


is danger of their being thrown out by the frost; if 


set in the Fall, Cuttings should be procured in the 
Winter as they canbe more safely transported in 
cold weather, and set them as early in the Spring 
as the ground can be prepared. If they cannot be 
set until late, they should be kept in a cellar, or some 
cool place, to keep them from growing. They may 
be set as late as June, and do well, but they should 
be set as early as the land can be properly 
prepared. 

PLANTING OR SeTTING.—This is a very simple 
operation, and not very laborious when the ground 
is well prepared. After the land is harrowed and 
bushed until it is smooth, mark it out in rows three 
feet apart—and be careful and make the rows 
straight, for they will remain a lifetime and will 
look much better if straight than crooked. Set the 
cuttings about one foot apart in the rows. The 
cuttings may be from 8 to 12 inches long according 
to the depth and dryness of the soil: if the soil is 
hard or turfy and after going 5 to 6 inches deep, 
they should not be over 8 inches long, but if it is 


ideep mellow and dry, they may be 12 inches long; 


should in no case be more than one or two 
buds left above ground; and they should be set 
nearly perpendicular. Put a leather glove or mit- 
ten on your right hand when you set them, and if 
the land is very turfy use a spindle to make a hole 
for them. 

CuLtivation.—Cultivate fhem as you would a 
crop of corn,—and it is with them as it is with ev- 
ery other crop, the better they are cultivated the 
better they will pay. They are not generally 
cultivated at all after the first year, but it would 
pay well to ran a cultivator through them in the 
fore part of the season. 


_ ———- 6 


Kentucky Blue Grass---Wood Pastures. 





This grass, which constitutes the glory of Ken- 
tucky pastures, is regarded superior to all others 
for grazing, and what adds more to its great value, 
it grows with such luxuriance on lands necessarily 
retained for timber, which, without the grass, 
would yield no annual return beyond the value of 
the timber removed from them. 

‘The system of converting these woodlands into 
productive pastures, was introduced into Ken- 
tucky, in the counties of Benton, Clark, and Fay- 
ette, fifty years ago, by emigrants from the south 
branch of the Potomac. This system extended 
gradually, until it embraced a considerable portion 
of the State, and it is now beginning to constitute 
an important feature of farming in many other 
States. It is equally applicable to all the rich 
calcareous soils of the West ; and we hope soon to 
see the undergrowth in the majestic forests of Mis- 
souri and other States removed, and the lands 
yielding rich returns from these unrivalled pas- 
tures. 

PREPARING THE LAND, AND SOWING THE 
Seep.—Where timber is an object, the important 
point to be considered is, to admit into the enclo- 
sure the greatest amount of sun, consistent with 
the preservation of the valuable portions of the 
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timber. 
Kentucky, according to circumstances, in prepar- 
ing these woodland pastures; some cut out the 
undergrowth and fire wood, and then sow the seed ; 
others belt the timber one season, and clear out 
the undergrowth, and then sow the ensuing win- 
ter; this latter method is the most expeditious, and 
requires the least labor. After the undergrowth 
is removed, the leaves should be gathered up, so 
that the seeds may come in contact with the moist 
soil; some gather and burn it, but we prefer to 
gather it into heaps, and let it lay upon the land. 
This may be done, and at the same time leave the 
ground in the best possible condition to receive the 
seed, by the use of a scraper. This is made in 
the following manner: take a piece of plank, five 
or six feet long, and about two feet wide, insert 
therein, at right angles, a common ox-tongue, and 
attach one yoke of oxen and one horse to it.— 
With the aid of one man, six or eight acres can 
be scraped over in a day, jumping the most of the 
logs with ease. The leaves are gathered into 
piles, leaving the surface of the grotmd clear and 
smooth, and ready for the reception of the seed.— 
It is best to have one man follow, and sow the seed 
as fast as the ground is cleared. The seed may 
be sown at any time from November to April; but 
the best time for sowing is in January or Febru- 
ary, and under the operation of the weather, the 
seed will penetrate the earth more readily, and it 
will vegetate the first season. 

QUANTITY OF SEED.—From ten to fourteen 
pounds of cleaned seed should be put on an acre. 
Some farmers add to this three or four pounds of 
timothy seed. 

Blue grass is very delicate the first year, and it 
should be sparingly pastured until it has gone to 
seed, or it is liable to be pulled up with the roots. 

Blue grass is an excellent renovator for open, 
worn lands; when sown upon cleared land, a mix- 
ture of timothy and clover seed, in the proportion 
of three or four pounds of each, to ten or twelve 
pounds of cleaned blue grass seed, is preferred.— 
The advantage resulting from this is, it secures at 
once a well covered pasture, that will bear a con- 
siderable grazing the first year; the blue grass 
will soon expel the clover and timothy, and take 
full possession of the ground. Open grounds are} 
usually sown in March, upon wheat; rye, or oats. 

[ Valley Farmer. 


Is it Home? 





Dear CoLonet :—In traveling over the State, 
hunting up delinquent subscribers,* have you ever 
found a house with a hog pen in front of it, an un- 
sightly worm fence round a door-yard covered with 
chips, and a spout protruding through the side of 
the house, to carry dish water to the road, form- 
ing a pool for the refreshment of travelers? If 
you have'nt, you have not seen the whole world 
by a long shot, neither have you seen the whole 
State of Ohio; for even in this enlightened day, 
with the full effulgence of the intellectual sun 
beaming on us, there are dark corners where such 


—_—— 


*The Onto CuttrvaTor is a cash up paper, and does not deal in the 
article of Delinquent Subscribers, or other like immoralities.—Ep. 
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If the hog pen is not directly in 
front of the house, it is so near that its odors neu- 
tralize all offensive smells from the dwelling, and 
its inmates are the first to welcome every visitor, 
by their hoggish grunt. Not a gate, nor evena 
pair of bars; but the tenants and visitors have to 
practice gymnasti¢s by leaping a rickety fence at 
the risk of their clothes, saying nothing of their 
lives; a door-yard full of chips, if nothing worse, 
with a pool of dishwater in close proximity, filled 
with potatoe skins, cabbage leaves, and other re- 
fuse of the kitchen,—these offer the only charms 
that make these Aomes delightful. 

Now what are the effects, the consequences of 
such a home? Associations form the mind and 
the man. Children brought up in such a place 
have no taste for the beautiful, but their minds 
habituated to loathsomeness, become themselvés 
loathsome, their habits filthy, and their manners 
disgusting. 

How different from those whose first breath 
draw in the fragrance of the rose and the honey- 
suckle that climb around the windows of the pater- 
nal home, and whose first vision was cast on a fine 
lawn stretching around the house! Here every 
sense is regaled and cultivated; the sight with 
lawn and flowers, the smell with their fragrance, 
the hearing with the chirp of the robin and the 
hum of the humming bird, as they revel in the 
flowery paradise, and the feeling and taste with 
the surroundings of the beautiful. Home has a 
charm for them found no where else. The harsh 
asperities of nature are softened, and the heart is 
moulded by the associations to love and melody. 

I will defy a lover of children, birds and flowers, 
to be a bad man. The heart that can appreciate 
and love them is of too fine and refined a texture 
to entertain a bad motive, or to prompt a bad ac- 
tion. Low, gross and sensual actions, are the re- 
sult of low, gross and sensual associations in in- 
fancy and youth. 

If parents then would have their children love- 
ly, beautiful, respected and intelligent, so let them 
make home beautiful and lovely. L. V. B. 


Akron, Jan., 1856. 


7“.-eo* —_ 

Woo. Trape.—From Bond & Co’s (Boston) 
Circular, we have the following figures in regard 
to the Wool trade of the United States : 


Imported to June 30th, 1853, - 21,595,076 
“ “ 1854, - 20,200,110 
«“ «“ 1855, - 18,535,415 


The stock of fleece and pulled wool in all the 
principal markets in the country, is estimated at 
7,000,000 Ibs. 

From reliable sources, we learn that the Euro- 
pean markets are no better supplied than our own, 
and that the markets of production throughout the 
world are almost literally bare, excepting, of 
course, the new clip just coming off in some of 
them. Under these circumstances, we can see no 
reason to apprehend, for a considerable time, lower 
prices for Domestic than at present, even if the 
duty should be at once abolished. 

nammeiehipatiie 

Men often blush to hear what they are not 

ashamed, to act. 
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| go back for fifty years, thinks we had colder weather 
|in 1820 than the present winter. 


Tue Peacn Crop for the present year is of course 
destroyed, and the papers speak of extensive destruc- 
tion of the trees at the West and South, but we appre- 
hend the loss of trees will prove less than is now an- 
ticipated. 

Triat or Corn anp Cop Crusners.—We learn by 
a letter from Douglass, Smith & Co. of Zanesville, 
—— =< —_ : manufacturers of Leavitt’s Mill, that they will be on 


~ a 





"lathe T Vin annie hand in Cincinnati on the 22d, to compete for that 
The Ke igor 5 Table. prize. We expect to be there to hold the hats of the 
— —-— _—_—_______.. | contestants. 


Ohio Cultivator Museum. Beeves 1n N. Y. Marxet.—During the year 1855, 


‘ , there were received in the N. Y. Market of live 
We have commenced the collection of curious, use- a : 
; ‘ . saan beeves, 168,700. Of these nearly one-third are re- 
ful, beautiful and other articles, interesting in connec- : -s at 
; ; iinet ; ’ ported to have been from Ohio. Next to Ohio is New 
tion with our profession of Agriculture, Mechanics and | * s na P ist 
" a : : i York, and next is [linois, Ohio furnishing nearly 
Fine Arts, for the purpose of forming a CuLtivaToR| , ble th ber of Ilinoi . 
Mvsevm, for the instruction and gratification of our-|°°"” sled wed oe Fe sand : 
selves and numerous friends of like faith, who visit us Notices of Publications Received. 
from all parts of the Union. We wish especially for gi : 
good portraits, prints, paintings or casts of all kinds of Hovey r Macazise nish MORTHULEURE, vale beter 4 
Live Stock, Garden Vegetables or Flowers, drawings periodical, now entering upon its xxii year, the back 
or models of Machines and Implements, plans and el-|Y°lumes of which make a great show in our Library. 
evations of Houses, Barns, Gates, etc., specimens of Edited by C. M. Hovey, author of Fruits of America, 
peculiar Rocks, Minerals or Fossils, specimens of ex-| Boston, Mass. Monthly, 56 pp., $2 a year. 
cellent Grains, Grasses, Small Fruits, (bottled in al-|_ SovTHerN Curtivator.—Edited by Daniel Lee and 
cohol,) specimens of Needlework and other forms of|. Redmond, Augusta, Ga. Vol. xiv. This is the 
Household Arts and Industry. In short, any thing | Agricultural periodical of the far South. $1 a year. 
curious or useful, suited to such a place. Each of | Usitep States Macazine.—It is a wonder to us 
these specimens to be labelled with the name and res-| how such a publication can be afforded for $1 a year. 
idence of the donor, (if not otherwise desired,) and|32 quarto pages a month, beautifully illustrated, be- 
open to the inspection of our great Cultivator Family |sides a great amount of reading matter. Send a dol- 
from all parts of the world. Then we want to receive | lar to J. M. Emerson & Co., Nos. 1-7 Spruce st., N. 
the visits of any and all of our friends who visit Co-| Y., for a Journal devoted to Science, Art, Manufac- 
lumbus. ture, Commerce and Trade. 
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GeotocicaL Survey or On1o.—The article on this 
subject by Prof. Mather in our last No., is a condensed 
view of the question, by one who is abundantly com- 
petent to discuss its merits. The subject is now be- 
fore the Legislature in the form of a bill which has| 
had two readings. We learn that this bill is substan- 
tially as proposed by our correspondent. 


Artuur’s Home Macazine is a capital monthly for 
\the family ; always pure, entertaining and instructive. 
64 pp., $2 a year. We notice that Miss Virginia F. 
Townsend has been engaged as assistant editor of the 
Home Magazine. 

Morris & Wituts’ Home Journat, N. Y., begins a 
new volume with the year. This is one of the papers 
that always goes into our side pocket for a fireside pe- 
AnoTHer “ Cotp Syar” was experienced in these|rusal. We could almost wish Mr. Willis was obliged 
parts on the 2d and 3d inst.,even more severe than|to establish another Glen Mary or Idlewild, to give 
that of last month, the mercury reaching as low as 20| more scope to his charming descriptive pen ; and old 
to 25 degrees below zero in different localit!es in cen-| Gen. Morris is one of ’em yet. 
tral and southern Ohio, and some reports say 26 to 27 | 





Scnripner’s LumBer anp Grain Tasies.—The neat- 
below. Fortunately there was less wind than at the | est little calculation book we have seen, is Scribner’s 
time of the severe cold last month, so that the air was Table Book, for particulars of which see the adver- 
more endurable than at that time. tisement of G. W. Fisher, of Rochester, N. Y. The 

We are thankful to several friends for Weather Ta-| tables are well got up, and the book strongly bound 
bles, which it would be hardly worth while to publish,| for pocket use. It will save a great deal of ciphering 
as the register is so much influenced by the quality of| and prevent mistakes. 


the instrument or its particular exposure, that they| Hotty Tree Inn, is a capital Winter Story by 


would prove but little in the general average. We | Chas. Dickens. Published by T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
have examined them with a good deal of ‘interest.—|delphia. Send 12} cts. as above, for the best story of 
Our old friend Fox, of Massillon, whose ob+ervations | the season. 
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Tue Report oF THE Onto Pomotocicat Society is 
now in the hands of the printers, and will be sent to 
the members in a few days. The abstract of the pro- 
ceedings at the Cleveland meeting as published in the 
papers, contains numerous errors. Nurserymen and 
others desirous of procuring the Report and contribu- 
ting towards the expense of publication, ete., can re- 
mit $1 to the Secretary, M. B. Bateham, Columbus, 


and two copies will besentthem. For $2 any person 


can become a member of the Society and secure two 


copies of all Reports. 


-_—_—.- +. ee + -- -— 


A Dish of Hash 


We have omitted to mention the doings of 
Tue U. S. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Partly for want of room, and partly because we 
thought the doings of a kind that would not spoil by 
keeping, consisting principally of the reading of Es- 
says on various subjects, of which we may speak here- 
after, if we ever get copies of them in print. 
olution was passed for the importation of seed wheat, 
a measure in our view which will cost more than it 
will come to, speaking from experience. Another 
Resolution to domesticate the Rocky Mountain sheep, 


will probably turn out as well as the project to intro-| 


duce camels from Asia, for the overland trade to the 
Pacific. But great men must be allowed to be more 
absurd than little men dare be ; and this seems to be 
the peculiar province of Congress and the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Society, who level their gun at the moon and 
bring down a turkey buzzard. The Annual Fall Ex- 
hibition is to be held at Philadelphia. 


Tue Hoc QUESTION 

Is still agitated among our large feeders, and they 
want to know where to get something more substan- 
tial than Suffolks and the like. Who has good Irish 
Graziers, Berkshires, or any well bred animals of the 
larger kinds? Will some good friends report the 
state of the Hog raising business in various quarters ! 

Our thriving young farmer friend, Hendren of 
Groveport, wishes to say “through our valuable pa- 
per” that farmers should 


Sat THEIR Stock ty WINTER, 

Which is just what we said in our last No., and 
which all good stock raisers will say is right ; but the 
trouble is, people often forget to practise what they 
know ; but if they would put up a good range of salt- 
ing troughs, it might suggest what they would other- 
wise overlook. Speaking of stock, we are glad to 
learn that L. F. Allen is going to get out a third vol- 
ume of the 


American Herp Book, 

For which purpose he has issued a circular giving 
full directions to all who may wish to have their cat- 
tle registered. We know of some Short-horn breed- 
ers in this region who failed to get their stock regis- 
tered in the 2d volume, in consequence of waking up 
too late. Send to L. F. Allenof Black Rock, N. Y., 
for his circular, and be in season this time. 


A Res-| 
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Tue VaLve or Corn Fopper 

Has often been set forth in the papers, but our 
friend Atkinson of Virginia, tells the other side of the 
question. He says: 


Experience goes to show that when properly saved, 
it is a most excellent kind of fodder for all kinds of 
stock. In case of a protracted drouth in the early part 
of the season, to such an extent as to cut off all hope 
of an adequate hay crop, the raising of corn fodder 
should be resorted to. But in all seasons when no 
_drouth occurs, the case is essentially altered. In the 
latter contingency, I would not take the gift of corn 
fodder, if I am to be obliged to haul it from the corn 
field any considerable distance to feed it to stock 
\through the various changes of mud, rain, hail and 
snow, incidental to our winter seasons. The reason 
why I would not accept such means to sustain my 
stock, is because I can do better. For instance, when 
a meadow is properly prepared, I can cut my hay, 
make it, and haul it into the barn or stack it, as the 
case may be, and feed it out to stock at less expense 
and trouble, than what I could haul the fodder after it 
was cut and put in shock. 

In the summer of 1853 1 had two hands fourteen 
days ; in that time they cut and made and hauled into 
the barn 36 loads of hay, which we supposed contained 
about one ton per load. All the help the two hands 
had was the little I afforded in cocking up the hay.— 
Now at this inclement season, when the snow is 
nearly 18 inches deep, every day we have to gear up 
a pair of horses to haul out fodder. I am very confi- 
dent that the time occupied every day is sufficient to 
haul a ton of hay from the meadow in the season of 
making it. By this you can see that I do not speak 


on this subject without being backed by experi- 
ence. 


} 


This may all be well enough for a farmer on the 
calcareous lands back from Wheeling Creek, but it 
| will not do to preach to our great feeders down the 
Scioto or Miamis. Besides, time is not so precious in 
the winter as in harvest time, and if it was, our feed- 
ers can haul the shocks from the field to the feeding 
grounds as easily as they can feed hay from a barn. 


A Hamilton county correspondent asks the quickest 
way 


To Scspve New Lanp, 

Which is now covered with a growth of burr oak. 
We should say, grub it off and plow as well as possi- 
ble, and then plant to corn. But if you cannot get 
the land ready soon enough for corn, put it in buck- 
wheat for summer, or wheat next fall. That will keep 
down the weeds, so you can have a clean field for 
next year, when, in case you sow buckwheat, it would 
do well to put in potatoes. 
FRIEND SAmMvuEL WILLIAMS, 

In speaking of prices and prospects in his region, 
Seneca Co., N. Y., says: “Our farmers get high 
prices for all their products. The fall in the price of 
pork did not affect them, as they sell their corn at a 
high price, and also their store hogs, fattening but lit- 
tle pork for market. Since the advent of the wheat 
midge, our wheat is naught. Some farmers sell their 
Mediterranean wheat and buy Western flour, or that 
made from Canadian winter wheat. The flour from 
| Mediterranean wheat is coarse and unsavory.” 
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Pruning and Renovating Orchards. 


The best time for Pruning has been a subject of 
much discussion, and without attempting to settle the 
matter, I shall only state that early in the Spring, be- 
fore the buds open, is the best time for pruning or- 
chards, all things considered ; and the present month 
is not too early, if the weather is favorable, and it is 
commonly a time of more leisure with the farmer than 
any later period, hence this work, if undertaken soon, 
will be more likely to be well done. 

The objects of Pruning, are, to improve the shape 
and health of the trees, and increase their fruitfulness. 
Some writers have contended that in this sunny cli- 
mate, pruning of fruit trees is commonly a disadvan- 
tage, and that shade is a benefit rather than an injury 
to the fruit 
the experience of our best practical fruit growers, or 
with the admitted principles of vegetable physiology ; 
for it is well known that fruits grown in the shade, 


This however is not in accordance with 


and especially where the leaves are mostly excluded 
from the sunlight, are always inferior in size and in 
quality to those grown on well pruned trees, or on 
such as are naturally open to the sun and air. When 
left to themselves, the natural tendency of most or- 
chard fruit trees is to extend themselves upwards—the 
sap flowing most strongly to the topmost branches, 
and these gradually overpowering the lower ones, and 
robbing them of their share of sunlight, air and dew ; 
hence it is important in pruning, especially such trees 
as tend upwards too rapidly, to check this tendency by 
cutting off the leading upward shoots, so as to compel 
the trees to assume a more spreading bubit ; and many 
trees that are already sufficiently spreading in their 
form, need to have a few of their longest branches 
shortened, and some of the central ones cut out so as 
to admit the sun and air freely into the centre of the 
tree, and give all the branches an equal chance for 
growth and fruitfulness. The most common error in 
the shape of apple trees, is allowing them to assume 
too much of the pyramidal form, which gives too great 
an ascendancy to the top branches, and smothers the 
lower ones. Whereas, if the flattened vase form were 
adopted, leaving the centre of the tree open, and the 
side branches kept of about equal height, a much 
larger amount of surface would be exposed to the sun 
and air, and supplied alike with sap, producing health- 
ful growth and fruitfulness. 

The mode of Pruning young orchards, therefore, 
should be such as will secure this desirable form of 
Cut out the central upright branches and leave 


trees. 
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[the top open, in the form of a vase or bowl, as nearly 
as the habit of the tree will allow. At the same time 
shorten such.of the remaining branches as show a dis- 
position to outstrip their neighbors, and aim to secure 
a symmetrical and well balanced head, with the 
branches sufficiently wide apart to allow free passage 
for light and air, and all of them as near as possible 
alike privileged as to the upward flowing sap, and the 
A little attention to this 
subject while the trees are young, will effect what will 


upward view of air and sky. 


afterwards be next to impossible, in securing an or- 
chard of the best shaped trees and lasting productive- 
ness. 

After the trees have attained considerable size with- 
out having been judiciously pruned while young, it will 
be necessary in many cases to cut off large central 
limbs, to remedy the defective shape of the trees, and 
also to shorten many large branches that have extend- 
ed too widely. Often too the whole inside of the tree 
becomes filled with water sprouts and small branches 
which obstruct the light and air, and require much la- 
bor each year for their removal. 

Old and badly pruned apple trees commonly have 
but few branches, which are long and naked, with all 
the fruit and leaves on their extreme ends. Their 
owners, finding the fruit defective, have concluded that 
pruning must be the remedy ; so they have trimmed 
up the trees until their nakedness is painful to behold, 
and that too without ary beneficial results. The ques- 
tion is often asked, How can such old trees best be 
renovated? I would say, first of all, if there is suffi- 
cient health and vigor to be worth renovating, cut off 
the tops ; not the whole tops at once, however, for that 
might kill the trees outright ; but begin at the very 
top, and cut off the uppermost branches, say half way 
down to the main forks, then shorten the longest of 
the side branches one-half or one-fourth, leaving how- 
ever some of the small branches nearest to the main 
trunk for producing leaves the coming Spring, until 
new shoots can be formed on the upper branches.— 
The following year thin out the new shoots and short- 
en the strongest of the central ones, to prevent their 
overtopping their fellows, and at the same time the 
remaining old limbs, if any were left, can be short- 
ened, so as to secure an entire new top, and a more 
symmetrical shape, as well as greater fruitfulness. 


In cutting off large limbs of fruit trees, the saw is 
commonly the best instrument, and this must be used 
with some care, to avoid splitting the remaining arm 
or trunk. By sawing ina little on the under side, then 
sawing from above until the limb separates, this dan- 
ger is mostly avoided. The axe can only be safely 
used by a very expert workman, and for cutting off 
limbs close to the trunk or fork. In all cases where 
the saw is used, the wounded bark should be after- 
wards smoothed off with a sharp knife, and wherever 
large limbs are removed, the wound should be coated 
over with some composition to exclude the wet and 
air. That recommended in Downing’s Fruit Book is 





as good and convenient as any, viz.: gum shellac dis- 
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solved in alcohol to the consistence of cream or paint; 
or, as Thomas says, a shilling’s worth of shellac to a 
quart of alcohol, to be applied with a painter’s brush. 
This composition should be kept in a wide mouthed 
bottle, or a tightly covered vessel, to prevent its evap- 
oration when not in use. 

A Wash for Fruit Trees, where the bodies have be- 
come mossy from age or neglect, is one of the best 
means of promoting their health and fruitfulness.— 
The best wash I have ever found for this purpose is 
the one called Blandy’s wash, which has _ before 
been published in the Cultivator, viz. : take three gal- 
lons of ley from wood ashes, 1 pint soft soap, } lb. 
saltpetre, and } lb. common salt ; dissolve the saltpe- 
tre in warm water, then add the other ingredients, and 
mix thoroughly ; apply with a brush, in the Spring or 
early in Summer, to peach and apple trees. 

Renovating the Soil is the next important step for 
the renovation of old fruit trees. Dress the land well 
with manure, (the amount proportioned to the charac- 
ter and condition of the land as to richness,) with the 
addition of leached ashes, and lime, if the soil is prob- 
ably deficient of this material, then plow as deep as 
can be done without much injury to roots, and harrow 
several times during the Summer, as is recommended 
in the next article for peach trees ; but do not be too 
eager to seed the land with grain or grass, until the 
trees have taken a good start. M. B. B. 
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Treatment of Injured Peach Trees. 


It is now evident that peach trees have suffered con- 
siderable injury throughout the Western country, by 


the severe cold of the past month. Such has always 


been the case, we believe, when the mercury has) 


reached as low a point as it did on the 9th and 10th 


ult —18 to 24 degrees below zero. This is commonly 


declared to be the severest “snap” ever known in) 
Ohio ; but some accounts state that in 1817 similar) 


weather occurred, and that most of the peach trees in 
the State were then killed. Four years ago the cold 
was only 3 or 4 degrees less in the central parts of the 
State, but was of shorter duration, and did not extend 
so generally over the country as it did the past month. 
It then destroyed the fruit buds of the peach, and killed 
some of the trees, but the injury was not as fatal or 


wide spread as many people at first supposed ; indeed, | 


few trees that were in healthy condition and on dry 
soil, were at all injured by it, except the loss of their 
fruit buds. 

As far as [ have been able to observe, there is evi- 


dence of much greater injury now than at that time, | 


and it is quite probable that many peach and apricot 


trees are entirely killed, especially on moist and rich | 


soils, or where transplanted the past autumn. Cherry 
and pear trees also are much injured, where young and 


of thrifty growth, especially those removed the past | 


fall. Many persons have expressed the belief that 
their peach trees are all killed, because on cutting be- 
neath the bark, they find that the wood is badly dis- 
colored, looking like mahogany , but I would caution 
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such not to be too hasty in pronouncing them dead.— 
Wait a few weeks longer, and during next month ex- 
amine the bark carefully, and see if it has changed 
color or appears dead. If on scraping the bark on the 
larger limbs with the edge of a knife, or cutting it 
slightly, it appears green and plump, you may presume 
that the tree will recover, even though the small 
shoots are all killed, and the wood has become dark 
colored. 

Four years ago I had a young peach orchard near 
Columbus, of about 2000 trees, and at this time in the 
winter I concluded that a majority of them were en- 
tirely destroyed ; but in the spring they all recovered, 
excepting a few that stood in wet situations, and seme 
that were planted late the previous spring, and had 
made but little growth. 

Pruning of Peach Trees is very much neglected in 
this country ; hence we find most of the trees that 
have borne several crops of fruit, becoming prema- 
turely old, ill shaped, and often broken down, in con- 
sequence of the length of the limb and the distance of 
the weight of the fruit and leaves from the trunk.— 


And as few persons are willing to practice severe pru- 
ning, when there is prospect of a crop of fruit, the 
present time is a favorable one for this purpose, as no 
loss of fruit can be apprehended the present season 
from removing the tops of the trees, while this will be 
| found the surest method (in connection with enriching 
the ground) for restoring health to trees injured by the 
| winter, and improving the shape and fruitfulness of 
‘old trees. 

| The amount that it is advisable to remove from each 
tree in pruning, depends on the age, shape and condi- 
tion of the tree. If large and ill shaped, but still 
healthy, three-fourths of the entire top may be taken 
off with advantage ; but if quite old or in poor health, 
one-quarter to one-half would be as much as would be 
safe ; and in all cases the large branches should be 
shortened somewhat uniformly, so as to leave the top 
well balanced, and care must be used in cutting large 
limbs to leave a few small twigs just below the cut, as 
the young shoots will start more readily from these, 
and it is necessary to leave some small branches to 
furnish leaves in the spring for preserving the life of 
the tree until new shoots are produced. 

Young or half grown peach trees should have their 
longest limbs shortened, say one-half, and the smaller 
ones thinned out and also shortened, so as to secure 
numerous and well shaped branches of new wood for 
producing a crop next year. In pruning, it should be 
kept in mind that the tendency of the sap is, to flow 
most strongly to the extremitiesof the strongest branch- 
es, and hence if these are not checked by shortening, 
they soon rob the laterals and smaller branches of nu- 
triment and air, and grow themselves to an undue 
length. This is the basis of the system of “ shorten- 

ing in” pruning peach trees, so strongly recommended 
by Downing, Barry and others, which consists in re- 
/moving annually from one-fourth to one-half of the 
|length of the shoots of the previous year’s growth.— 
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Where any thing like this system has been practised, 
of course it will rarely be necessary to remove large 
limbs, as the trees will not assume the naked and un- 
sightly shape so commonly presented to view. 

After pruning, the next thing requisite for the ren- 
ovation of old or injured peach trees, is stirring and 
enriching of the soil; for it cannot be expected that 
new and healthy tops will be produced by starved and 
grass-bound roots. Apply a good dressing of barn- 
yard manure, with the addition of one-fourth part 
leached ashes, or if more convenient, a bushel of un- 
leached ashes to each full grown tree, spread over the 
whole surface of the orchard, or as wide a space around 
each tree as the height of the tree would measure from 
the base ; then plow or spade the ground as deep as 
can well be done without breaking too many of the 
roots of the trees, and during the summer stir the sur- 
face several times, to keep the ground mellow and 
prevent the growth of weeds and grass. After a cou- 
ple of years of such tillage, if good soil,it may be seed- 
ed to grass for two or three years ; but better crops of 
fruit will be obtained if the ground is kept constantly 
loose, as is done by the most extensive and successful 
market peach growers. 

Nursery Peach Trees, and those planted the past fall, 
are probably mostly killed by the winter down to with- 
in a foot or two of the ground. But if the trees are of 
but one year’s growth from the bud, as is commonly 
the case, this destruction of the tops is but little real 
injury ; as all experienced planters are aware that the 
top of a young peach tree is of little consequence, pro- 
vided the root is healthy, and the greatest peach grow- 
ers always recommend cutting off the tops entirely 
when planting young trees, as the stems put out young 
shoots very readily, and a better top is secured in that 
way at the end of the year, than when the original one 
is allowed to remain. 

Of course when the stem is uninjured, the cut should 
be made as high as 2 or 3 feet from the ground, where 
it is desired the head should be formed; but if cut 


nearer to the ground, it is only necessary to see that | 


but one shoot is allowed to grow during the summer, 
and to pinch off its top at the proper height for form- 
ing the head of the tree. M. B. B. 





Cure ror Bitter Rot 1n Appies.—I had a tree 
very badly affected with bitter rot, and I made a wash 
of common lime, with a small portion of salt mixed, to 
about the consistence of white-wash. I applied this 
in the Spring, with a brush, to the body of the tree, 
and followed this up for three successive seasons, and 
it effected an entire cure. I would recommend this 
as a cure for bitter rot. SamMveE. BurKE. 

Lawrence Co., O., Feb., 1856. 

This may do some good, but I think a small lump of 
potash, or a quart of soft soap, or ley from wood ash- 
es, would be better than the lime, and not disfigure 
the trees as is done by white-wash. M. B. B. 


respondent says if the stems of fruit trees are rubbed 
with bloody meat, as hog’s liver and gall, the Rabbits 
will not meddle with them. 
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|to locomotion. 
Rassits Girone Frurr Trees.—A Kentucky cor-| 
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Dame Miscellany. 


In last No. we acknowledged the receipt of a speci- 
men copy of 
MANSFIELD’s Iuprovep Wasn Tvs, 

Which our other ha/f has tested by actual experi- 
ment, and reports favorably. In fact, she has dis- 
charged the “ Lady from Africa,” who formerly was 
called in to preside over this department, and says, 
with the help of one of the children to work the ma- 
sheen, she will go it on her own hook. This tub is an 
improvement upon Wisner’s patent, and consists of 
oval radiating slats upon the bottom of a common 
shaped tub, with corresponding slats on a rotating 
cover working on a pivot, and turned partly round and 
back by a handle on each end of a cross bar at the 
top. The improvement we suppose to be in the par- 
ticular shapes or sizes of the radiating slats. It will 
wash every thing clean, except the worst cases of 
shirt collars, wristbands, etc. 

Edgar Conkling, Esq., of Cincinnati, has requested 
us to investigate the philosophy of a 
New THeory or CHURNING, 

Which he thinks is the true scientific mode so long 
sought after. The plan is to inject the cream into it- 
self or against a hard substance, with great force, by 
means of a sort of force pump, thereby producing con- 
cussion sufficient to rupture the globules and produce 
speedy and perfect comminution of the butterine par- 
ticles. Mr. Conkling is only an amateur in these 
matters, and throws out these hints for the benefit of 
any who may wish to investigate and experiment. 
Mapte SvuGar TIME 

Is now at hand, and it is thought the deep and con- 
tinued snows have laid a good foundation for a large 
sugar crop in the Spring. Now is a good time to 
overhaul the buckets and troughs and kettles, and have 
every thing ready for the campaign. By the way, if 
any of the Cultivator folks should make some nice 
specimens that they want us to give our official opin- 
ion upon, they can send it without any fear of giving 
offence. We have a terrible sweet tooth. 

SPEAKING OF FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In our last No., we hinted at an old opinion of ours, 
that no Lady’s education was complete until she had 
learned to ride and shoot and swim. A fair corres- 
pondent reminds us that we ought to have added, and 
to skate. We accept the amendment with thanks for 
the suggestion, and for two reasons : it would not only 
give the women a sniff of the best of fresh air, but 
would also put them to the necessity of adopting for 
the purpose a sensible sort of dress, not quite so much 
like a pig in a poke, as the current fashions, in regard 
We notice in the papers a good many 
skating feats by ladies during the past Winter, which 
are commended by some of our sober cotemporaries 
who are down on our favorite practice of Horseback 
riding. 
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Bathing in Winter---Cause & Cure of Colds. 


“Ts it possible that you bathe your boy all over ev-| 
ery day yet *” said a neighbor. Certainly, I replied, | 
he has never missed his bath a day in his life. “ But| 
in this cold weather ?’—yes, in this cold weather | 
consider it all important, and you may judge it does | 
not injure him by his looks; is he not a very pattern | 
of cheerful, robust health ? 

So many parents are in the habit of neglecting not 
only their children’s bathing, but their own, in winter, | 
that we have concluded to tell you, dear readers, why 
we consider it important. We have repeatedly urged 
the importance of bathing, and given the reasons for) 
it; we only wish now to persuade you never to stop’ 
bathing because the weather is cold, or because you 
have “ taken cold.” 

Insensible perspiration goes on in winter as well as 
in summer, and though there is less of offensive odor | 
to the skin when unwashed, its pores will if neglected 
become partially clogged, and less able to perform 
their functions, and the consequences will very likely 
be, a hard cold taken you scarcely know how. 

There is no preventive to taking cold at all equal to 
habitual cold bathing. It invigorates the system, and 
gives a healthy glow that will enable it to overcome 
any slight ailments. A cold generally arises from 
having the pores suddenly closed by exposure to a cur- 
rent of air, or something of the kind. If already par- 
tially clogged from lack of bathing, of course they are 
more speedily and thoroughly closed by the cold. We 
have always noticed that those who took most care of! 
the skin, had the fewest colds. 

Moreover, if you have taken a cold, the first and| 
most important thing to be done for its removal, is to 
wash the whole surface of the body thoroughly, thus 
removing all external impurities, and enabling the| 
pores to resume their office and remove all internal 
impurities. A little saleratus or even soap added to 
the water, which in this case might with advantage be | 
warm, will greatly aid in removing particles of dead’ 
skin, etc. 

This, if the cold is severe, might be followed with) 
profit by a sweat, which would fairly set the pores to| 
work, and relieve the system greatly, if it did not re- 
move the cold entirely. But if the sweat is taken, of 
course more than usual care will be needed the day) 
following, to prevent undue exposure of the then sen- 
sitive skin, to cold. 

The philosophy of the “ cold compress,” so popular 
of late years, is this: The sudden application of cold. 
to the heated skin arouses it, and speedily brings on a 
re-action, and the glow of heat and the perspiration 
that follow, show that the pores are at work. The) 
dampness of the cloth assists the perspiration, and it 
is thought the object is accomplished with less of de- 
bility than where heat is applied to produce the per- 
spiration. 

But the application of the compress requires care. 
The cloth should be dipped in cold water and wrung| 
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just enough to prevent dripping, and then laid upon 
either chest or throat, according to the locality of the 
“ cold,” and covered with abundant folds of both cotton 
and woolen, so confined by bandage that air cannot 
penetrate to the skin beneath. 

Upon its removal, the skin should be quickly washed 
with cold water, followed by a brisk rubbing. It is 
well too to protect the surface for a short time with a 
We have great confidence 
in this cure when rightly applied, and much prefer to 
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|carry off a cold by the skin, than take medicines to 


force the bowels to extra exertions, though sometimes 
this also is necessary. 

Bathing, too, in order to secure a beneficial effect, 
requires more care than is sometimes given. We are 
not as strenuous for cold bathing as to insist upon it 
under all circumstances, but think nature often dic- 
tates a warm bath. Water if much warmed, is debil- 
itating, we know, but if there is a great dread of cold 
water, we should take off the chill by warming it.— 
We especially pity very young children who are forced 
into perfectly cold water, no matter what their health, 
the weather, or their aversion to it. 

Bathing, too, should be followed by abundant fric- 
tion with the hand or a soft towel, (not a flesh brush, 
for this we think injures the delicate texture of the 
skin,) till a pleasant glow on the surface prevents all 
unpleasant effects. But a small portion of the body 
should be uncovered at once, and this after washing 
and rubbing, should be covered before another part is 
washed. <A novice at bathing should also select a 
warm room, though to one accustomed to the practice, 
this is unnecessary. 

As a people, we are too much afraid of cold, when, 
if more exposed to it, we should “ take cold” less fre- 
quently. Bathe the feet daily in cold water, and colds 
will not often arise from wet feet. Accustom one’s 
self to exercise out of doors, though it be cold, and the 
system will thereby be invigorated. Ventilate your 
rooms, especially the sleeping apartments, and cur- 
rents of air will have a less injurious effect, the head 


_too will be clearer, and the general health better. 


J.C. B. 

VexTization of sitting and especially sleeping 
rooms, is quite too little attended to in cold weather. 
We are aware that the necessary opening and shut- 
ting of doors does much, and in cold weather enough 


/often to keep the air pure, still where air-tight stoves 


are used, the tendency is to raise the temperature too 
high for health. 

Open fires, whether in stove, grate or fire-place, are 
far healthier, because they create an upward current 
which carries the impure air up the chimneys, its place 
being supplied with pure air drawn through crevices 
around the doors and windows, if none can be had easier. 

Never retire to rest, even in the coldest weather, 
with doors and windows closed and a fire in the room 
in a close-stove. You will be weakened and debili- 
tated, both mentally and physically, by the practice. 
3s Ge Te 
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Samuel Williams and the Quakers. 


Friend Samuel is moved to bear testimony, and 
though his remarks are not exactly agricultural, he 
says they will be acceptable to the numerous Friends 
among our readers. We depart from our rule in this 
instance in deference to our venerable correspondent, 
who has so often enriched our columns in past years 
with the results of his observations. 


Frienp Harris:—That happy effusion of de- 
secriptive poetry in the Cultivator of the 15th of 
January, entitled * The Quaker Girl,” is as a spe- 
cimen I fear at this time confined to a narrow cir- 
cle. The simplicity of original Quakerism has 
long continued to give way under the pressure of 
wealth and consequent fast living. But it is the 
inner man that wealth corrupts, leaving him an 
sasy prey to the blandishments of the world. I 
once heard a rich Quaker say to his poor but 
worthy friend, that he wanted to remove to the 
country, that * his children might be out of harm’s 
way.” “By no means,” was the reply, “they 
must be taught to resist the temptations from with- 
out, before they will have sufficient strength to 
master the corruptions within.” 

I well remember when it was said a friend in 
N. Y. Yearly Meeting advocated strongly a change 
or abrogation of the strict discipline of the Socie- 
ty; at the close of his remarks, he quoted the 
words of St. Paul, that “the letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life.” An ancient friend from Rhode 
Island immediately got up in his place and asked, 
“does the friend mean to say that the discipline 
killeth?” No reply was made, but the silence 
which followed was powerfully significant, and it 
is perhaps needless to say that the discipline re- 
mained intact for the year to come. 

But apropos of the attack on Wm. Penn and 
the Quakers by Macauley. In his new volumes, 
as if nettled by the charge of untruthfulness in his 
former strictures on Penn’s character, he now)! 
boldly charges him, not only with Jacobitism, but 
also of “advising James to retake his kingdom 
sword in hand.” But these charges are only made 
on the authority of gossiping party men, and how 
much was such authority worth in those revolu- 
tionary times; perhaps less than they would be 
now in this progressive age, among our own not 
over pure party men. 

Macauley both misquotes and garbles Sewell, 
to bring Quakerism into disrepute ; and the witti- 
cisms he levels against Fox, if they reflect bril- 
liancy on the Literateur, they certainly add noth- 
ing to the character of the author as a dispassion- 
ate historian. 

Methinks that Penn’s whole life, particularly his 
uniquely honest and peaceful settlement of Penn- 
sylvania, ought at least to absolve him from being 
judged on such loose authority of being a man of 
blood. 

So far from being a courtier, Penn was only a 
suppliant at the throne for that toleration to re- 
ligion, which alone could release the legion of his 
suffering friends from the horrors of their noisome 
prisons ; and simple honest Sewell avers that Penn 
did the best he could under the circumstances.— | 
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But because the toleration he gained extended to 
Papist as well as Quaker, the ferocious Protestant- 
ism of that day only varied its mode of persecution 
from fines, distraints and cruel imprisonment, to 
slanderous vituperation. 

But a fig for that degenerate, selfish Quakerism 
which makes a plain exterior the mask of covet- 
ousness, and whose strongest testimony is against 
hireling priests. A true Quaker calls no mana 
hireling, but permits every one “before his own 
master to stand or fall.” Ss. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y.. 1856. 
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Snow Breap.—We give the following for the 
benefit of those who are not so “set in their own 
way” as never to try experiments: “All persons 
where snow abounds, are not, perhaps, aware of 
the value of the fleecy flakes, in making light, de- 
licious and wholesome bread. There is no ‘rais- 
ing’ in the world so perfectly physiological as good, 
fresh, sweet snow. It raises bread or cake as 
beautifully as the best of yeast, or the purest acids 
and alkalies, whilst it leaves no taint or fermenta- 
tion like the former, nor injurious neutral salt like 
the latter. Indeed it raises by supplying atmos- 
phere wherewith to put! up the dough, whilst the 
other methods only supply carbonic acid gas.’—£xr. 

Arete Breap.—Take some good boiling ap- 
ples, boil them till quite soft, pulp them through a 
sieve, put into a bowl or tub four times their weight 
of flour, add the yeast, and mix up as for bread, 
set the sponge twice, bake in tins. This, when 
nicely done, makes a good, short, sweet and whole- 
some bread. They will also mix very nicely with 
a soda cake for tea. 


To Tett Goon Eaas.—If vou desire to be 


‘certain that your eggs are good and fresh, put them 


in water—if the butts turn up they are not fresh. 
This is an infallible rule to distinguish a good egg 
from a bad one. 

To Keep a Stove Brigut.—Make weak alum 
water,and mix your “ British Lustre” with it; put 
two teaspoonsful to a gill of alum water, let the 
stove be cold, brush it with the mixture, then take 
a dry brush and lustre and rub the stove till it is 
dry. Should any parts before polishing, become 
so dry as to look gray, moisten with a wet brush 
and proceed as before. By two applications a 
year it ean be kept as bright as a coach body.— Zz, 

The best cough mixture that has ever been 
made, consists of a pair of thick boots, mixed with 
lots of air and plenty of exercise. People who 
hug the stove and grow lean, will please take 
notice. 

An editor who has good paying subscribers, has 
offered up the following prayer: 

“May they live in clover the rest of their lives, 
Have plenty of cash, and—capital wives; 
May they know no fear—do just right, 

Be temperance men—never get tight! 


We wish them full cellars and barns— 
May they never neglect their immortal consarns.” 








N ILLET SEED.—WE HAVE NOW ON HAND 
Bs a quantity of prime Millet Seed, which will be sold at two 
dollars the single bushel, and at one dollar fifty cents when ten 
bushels and upwards are ordered. New bags, 2s. Address, with 
money properly enclosed at our risk, H. C. WHITE, 

Jan. 15-6tt 196 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LOOK OUT FOR A GOOD 
THRESHING MACHINE! 

THs SEASON AND SECURE IT IN TIME.— 
OWENS, LANE & DYER, at their extensive manufacturing 
establishment in Hamilton, Butler Co., O., will be prepared to sup- 
ply a very large demand for the BEST THRESHING MACHINES 
that have ever been manufactured in this country. They manu- 


facture four sizes (one size intended especially for the Farmer’s 
own use) of the celebrated 


MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 


With all the latest improvements, some of which are important 
and valuable. Last season we were able to supply only a portion 
of the orders which came in after Harvest. Our present facilities 
will enable us to supply a much larger demand, if orders are sent 
intime. This is truly the Premium Machine of the Country. It 
took the First Premium at the World’s Fair in New York, (the 
head-quarters of American ingenuity,) at the State Fairs of Ohio 
for the last three years, and at the Ohio and Indiana State Line 
Fair of 1855, and at numerous County Fairs in the West it has beat 
the best Machines known. 

We are determined to manufacture the best Machines in use.— 
Send your orders and secure the best. 

Descriptive pamphlets with abundant testimonials, list of prices, 
etc., will be furnished to persons desiiing to purchase. Corres- 
pondence promptly attended to. OWENS, LANB & DYER. 

Feb. 15-3m* 


QCRIBNER'S TABLE BOOKS.—NO FARMER, 
\ Lumber Merchant, Produce Dealer or business man, should be 
without these books. The Ready Reckoner and Log Book contains 
more practical tables for measuring logs, boards, lumber of all 
kinds, wood, etc., etc., than any other book on the same subject, 
and has met with a much greater sale than all the books ever pub- 
lished in the United States for the samme purpose. Over 100,000 
copies have been soldin a few years. No one wanting correct 
measurement need hesitate to abide the result given by the au- 
thor, they are computed by mathematical accuracy, and are seldom 
if ever questioned 

Scribner’s Produce Tables is a new book for public favor, and 
thus far has met with deserved success. This book is designed to 
aid the farmer and every person dealing in grain or produce of any 
kind, to quick and correct measurement. [ Over sixteen thou- 
sand different computations are given, from 20 cts. to $1 50 per 
bushel or pounds, and from one bushel to 500. 

Mistakes are often made in hasty calculations that subject par- 
ties to great loss, while a small sum paid for a book will save this 
difficulty and greatly facilitate business. Don’t fail to invest 25 
ets. for a book that ensures such safe and reliable information for 
so small a sum. 

Kither book sent by mail for 25 cts. post paid. Both books are 
bound together, called “‘ Scribner’s Lumber and Grain Tables,” 
price 50 cts. at retail. Any person sending 80 cts., shall have two 
copies sent free of postage. 

Book Pedlars, Agents and others supplied upon the most liberal 
terms. Money can be made by Agents selling these books. Ad- 
dress GEO. W. FISHER, Bookseller and Stationer, 

Feb. 15-3t* Rochester, N. Y. 


\ YANDOT CORN.—HAVING BEEN AP- 

pointed Agent by Mr. Thomas, for the sale of the “‘ Wyan- 
dot Prolific Corn,” Iam now ready to fill orders. Those desirous 
of a supply will do well to send early. Residing within twenty 
minutes’ sail of the city of New York, and being there daily, I can 
transmit from there, through merchants packing goods, or by ex- 
press or post, to any part of the Union. Country merchants, in al- 
most every town in the Union, do business with New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia or Baltimore. Most of them can advise me to de- 
liver to the merchants of any of the above named cities, to be 
packed with goods they order, and thus have it brought within 
reach of farmers at a trifling cost. 

The Corn will be warranted genuine, and sufficient put in a par- 
cel to plant an acre, with instructions for cultivating. Price one 
dollar and fifty cents, delivered in New York. Money or P. 0. 
stamps must always accompany the order (with proper directions 
how to send.) 

Those who order it sent by mail, and remit $4, will receive (post 
paid) sufficient to plant one acre ; $2a half an acre; $1 a quarter 
ofanacre. Orders for a less quantity will not be filled, uniess at 
double the above rates. J. C. THOMPSON, 

Tompkinsville, Richmond Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Feb. 15-2mt 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — WM. 
W. JOHNSON & SON, would beg leave to cal! the attention 
of those who are planting, and those dealing in trees, to their stock 
which they offer for sale the coming Spring. There have been 
considerable additions made to some articles, particularly Ever- 
greens. With a general assortment of Fruit Trees, consisting of 
Cherries, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Apples, Quince, Grape Vines, 
etc., etc., all warranted true to name. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES.—This department at present contains a 
very general assortment of all the hardy trees in cultivation, all 
low branched and suitable sizes for all kinds of ornamental! grounds, 
consisting in part of Balsam Fir, Chinese and American Arbor Vita, 
Silver Firs, Norway Spruce, American Larch, White and Yellow 
Pine, Hemlock, Red and White Cedars, Laven, Box, Silver Leaved 
Abele, Mountain Ash, etc., etc., all from 3 to 6 feet high. Trees 
delivered free of charge, except packing, on the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Railroad. Orders, letters of inquiry, etc., will receive 
prompt attention, addressedio WM. W. JOHNSON & SON, 
Feb. 15-2tt Hanoverton, Columbiana Co, O. 
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N URSERY CATALOGUES.—I HAVE JUST 
4‘ issued Descriptive Catalogues of my Nursery produce. These 
embrace nothing but what we have on hand for sale, such as Ap- 
ples, Pears, Cherries, standard and dwarf, Peach, Apricot, Grape, 
etc., Evergreen and Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc.— 
Our grounds now cover 15 to 20 acres, well stocked. A few hund- 
red dwarfs of the three first named that bore fruit the past season, 
must be removed, and are for sale. My Evergreens are unrivalled 
for beauty and variety, and well established. Catalogues furnished 
by addressing me. S. COFMAN, 
Feb. 15. Spring Grove Nursery, Carroll, Fairfield Co., O. 


YHICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE.—100 bushels prime Millet Seed. 

500 bushels superior Spring Wheat, of the Club, Rio Grande, Tea 
and other varieties. 

500 bushels Timothy and Clover Seed, together with a full as- 
sortment of Field Grains and Garden Seeds. A few of the celebra- 
ted Japan PoTaToE. 

Also a full stock of Farm Machines to stock a farm, always on 
band, and for sale wholesale and retail at the Chicago Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Storo, 45 Franklin st., Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 15-4tt HENRY D. EMERY & CO. 


RAPE ROOTS AND CUTTINGS.— 100,000 
I Catawba Grape Roots, 1 year old—price $3 per 100, $25 
per " 


“~ Isabella Grape Roots, 1 year old—price $4 per 100, $30 
per 1000. 

300,000 Catawba Grape Cuttings—price $2 50 per 1000. 

For sale by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Jan. 15-3tt _ 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


‘NHAMPION BLACK HAWK.—THIS CELE- 

/ brated Morgan Horse, 7 years of age, purchased of the Messrs. 
Ladd at a cost of $3000, will stand the coming season at the stable 
of P. Melendy, Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., 0. 

TERMs—$20 to insure ; 50 cts. to groom to be sent with mare.— 
Good pasture furnished mares from a distagce. 
_ Feb. 15-3tt + & L MELENDY 
Q! FFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE FOR SALE.— 
\) Forcash or approved paper. Three Essex and six Suffolk 
Sows, one Essex and three Suffolk Boars. This is a desirable lot 
of Hogs, and will be sold together or separately, to suit purchasers. 

W.S. LUNT, Findlay, Ohio. 


During the session of the Legislature, address me at Columbus. 
Feb. 15-2t* 


ITTLE GIANT CORN AND COB MILLS, 
4 Nimble Giant and various kinds and sizes Burr Stone Grain 
Millis; Hay and Stalk Cutters, various sizes and kinds; Plows of 
all kinds—Wrought Iron Plows, and Plows with wrought points ; 
Field and Garden Seeds ; Guano, Bone Dust, Super-phosphate of 
Lime, ete. ; Allen’s Improved Mower, and Mower and Reaper, the 
best in America ; also several other kinds. With a complete as- 
sortment of the most improved Farming and Horticultural Imple- 
ments, of good quality and at low prices, for sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 
Feb. 1-2t* 189 & 191 Water street, New York. 


wYRACUSE NURSERIES— DISSOLUTION.— 
The copartnership heretofore existing between Alanson Thorp, 
Wm. Brown Smith, John C. Hanchett, and Alfred Fahnestock, un- 
der the firm name of Thorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co., is hereby dis- 
solved. Dated Syracuse, January 17th, 1856. 
ALANSON THORP, 
WM. BROWN SMITH, 
JOHN C. HANCHETT, 
A. FAHNESTOCK. 

The business of the Syracuse Nurseries will be continued by the 
subscribers, under the firm of Thorp, Smith & Hanchett, to whom 
the property and effects of the late firm have been transferred, and 
who are duly authorized to settle all claims or demands in favor of 
or against said firm. ALANSON THORP, 

W. BROWN SMITH, 
Feb. 1-2tt J. C. HANCHETT. 
\ EW CHINESE OR JAPAN POTATOE— Di- 
oscorea Batatas vel Japanica.—Orders are received, and will 
be filled in rotation by the subscribers, for this new and valuable 
esculent. Price $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100 tubers. Printed de- 
scription, with directions for its culture, will be furnished to pur- 
chasers. J.M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, &c., 
Feb. 1-4tt 15 John st., New York. 


‘TREE, SHRUB, HEDGE AND EVERGREEN 


SEEDS.—A collection of about 100 varieties. 


Sateen, ig oa er ee ee $1 50 per Ib. 
SONNY RE § <osocacs néiddshecddad dduns eee sa « 
Evergreen Cypress .......cececseees + dveaweell eooe 300 
neh Autiehe Wiis vk scici's cicceusiddsddased 300 “ 
IE Bcc nenncsncecushueneiial ewerevous 300 “ 
So EL 8 er eee 300 “ 


Magnolia Macrophylla, Osage Orange, Cedar of Lebanon, etc. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, &c., 
Feb. 1-4tt 15 John st., New York. 


NEW CROP OSAGE ORANGE SEED. — 100 
bushels new crop Osage Orange Seed for sale low by 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 


Jan. 15-3tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 
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Markets and Advertisements seeseteceecssecssessoeecsres Of] the Spring trade, at the following prices, when 100 or more are 
= = = —— = <= ——_— taken : 
MARKETS Apples, 5 to 7 ft. high, $12. Pears, standard, 4 to 6 ft., $30 ; 3 to 
tha X 4h. 


4 years, $40 ; dwarfs on quince, 1 year, $16; 2 to 3 years, $30.— 
: Cherries, old varieties, 2 years old, $25; 3 years, $35. Quinces, 
Onto CuLtivatTor Orricg, Feb. 13, 1856. | $12. Strawberries. $1; per 1000, $5. Norway Spruce, 1% to 2 ft., 
The Markets are all deranged by the snow and ice blockade. At 25, 2% to 3 ft., $30. Black and White Spruce, 1% to 2 ft., $15. 


v ” $10. % ft. ; 
last accounts the meat market at the East had gone up to high wa- ee ite, 3ft., $10. Balsam Fir, 1 to 1% ft., $15; 2 to 2% 


ter mark, and the produce market had gone down in consequence The retail prices are - For Ap mat 2 a | ft., 15e Fagg extra 
; +7 -day size, 25c. Pears, standards, 50 to 75c ; dwarfs, 1 year ; 2years 

of foreign news, so that quotations to-day will hardly do to base 37% » Standar , »l year, ’ 
a . 734 to 50c ; extra size, 75c. Cherries, old varieties, 2 years, 3734 

transactions upon for next week. We give the figures for what | to 50c ; extra size. 75¢ he $1; Dr. Kirtland’s seedlings, 9 years, 50 
they are worth, and shall watch the opening of regular transporta- | to 75c. Of Peaches we have only a few, the drouth of °54 cut off 
tion for an indication as to what the Spring prices will be likely to | ie ae = Heong Sew ae that Sve. S- a 
settle upon. In consequence of the failure of the clovercrop, seed | Raspberries, 75¢ per dozen. Rhubarb, 2c. Norway Spruce, 1 ft., 


is high, and the time is at hand when farmers will want to use it. | 25c ; 2% ft., 50c. Balsam Fir, 144 ft., 25c ; 2% to 3 ft., 50c. Aus- 


We have no further indications about Wool, but shall keep an eye py = Scotch Pine, 2% to 3 ft.,50c, White Pine, 4 to 6 ft., 75¢ 
out in that direction. For prices of other articles see Fruit Catalogue, which will be 
. ali i | sent to all applicants. Also a Catalogue of Greenhouse plants will 

NEW YORK, Feb. 12 —FLourn—Western Canal $7 37% @ 7 50/| be published soon. All articles will be packed in the best manner, 

for common to good State and superfine Michigan ; $7 624@7 873s | for which a moderate charge will be made, and delivered at the 

for extra State and Michigan ; $7 75@8 12% for Superfine, Indiana | Depot in Cleveland free of charge. Address 

and Upper Lake; $7 81% @8 37 for common to good superfine | LEWIS NICHOLSON & CO., 

and extra Ohio, and $8 75@11 00 for extra St. Louis and Genesee.| Feb. 15-2m* East Rockport, Cuyahoga Co., 0. 

Southern Flour is held with much firmness, the anipping nel PER sia eedtiienionmeiaies 7 ee é 

i ore active and the arrivals are light ; sales at 50(@8 8734 for | 

mized to good standard brands Baltimore, City Mills, Alexandria | FRUIT PARM FOR SALE. 

and Howard street, and $8 93% @1031% for favorite, fancy and ex- WILL SELL FORTY OR FIFTY ACRES 

tra brands. Buckwheat Flour is firm at $2 50@262 P 100. I off MACLURA FARM, on the National Road, 5 miles west of 
Gaain—A moderate business doing in Wheat for milling, the ar- | Columbus, includin half of my bi Orchard—about Two THOUSAN? 

rivals are — ~ _— a ge ove A — a Red) APPLE AND PEACH anne, of the best market varieties, the latter 

iS. eis without important change ; sales o . : 3 

10.000 bushels at $1 27 in store. Oats are | plenty, dull and heavy, | —_ be ne ape ba a pa ate healthy r > 

at 41@44c for Jersey, 44@46« for State, and 47@49c for Western. | om ’ P pa y res- 

Corn dull, lower and unsettled; prices in the absence of sales | 5 J " 

would be but little guide to the market. White Beans are salea-| _,/{ Preferred. I will sell 40 or 50 acres of fine land, without or 


ble at $2 25@2 50 P bushel | chard, at a less price; then furnish fruit trees for setting on it if de- 
6 . sired. 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 12.—FiLour— Prices are nominally un-| Apply at the Columbus Nursery, or Cultivator Office. 
changed. Feb. 15.t M. B. BATEHAM. 


Provistons—The market is stagnant, and we have no sales to es 
report ofany article. | I VERGREENS.—THE ATTENTION - 
uttrer—The market is eres, and the demand moderate \ ae and others, is respectfully invited to gf eA 
ae yng) apeny at $8 50 EVERGREENS, which are of the choicest kinds ; and one of us 
SEED—& sale © : . ieee ; | having been engaged for several years in procuring small Ever- 
ST. LOUIS—In Hemp, there was some inquiry. Last quotations | greens from the forest, we solicit orders from such as desire any 
for prime undressed, $1 60 per ton. ; | quantity of the same, to send them in before the Ist of 4th month— 
Sales of 100 bags superfine Flour at $4 ® bag ; equivalent tohalf| Arbor Vite, Balsam and Spruce Firs being the principal varieties. 
barrels. oregee ; ; | Weare also prepared to receive orders for Fruit Trees, such as 
Corn moving. Sales of white, in fair gunnies, at 48c ; in poor) Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach, Grape Vines, etc., etc., with orna- 
cotton bags, at 45c ; yellow at 46c, new gunnies included; white at | mental trees. 


50c, new gunnies included. Persons wishing to improve their yards, orchards and gardens 
Sale of bales common hay at 70c ® 100 ths. P ’ gi ’ 





| or wanting Hedges, would do well to call and examine our stock, 
— = se ee er Kreg | which we are determined shall be uae ae me quite mod- 
ale o s. clover se . | erate. 
Sale of 138 tierces city run lard at 9c. . ’ 


; 12th month, 1855. Dec. 15-3tt | Cardington, Morrow Co., 0. 
Sale of mess pork at $14, for Spring delivery. Pe oe tale De 
— "need FLOWER SEEDS.—THORBURN’S DESCRIP- 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. tive Catalogue of Flower Seeds for 1856, embracing every de- 
— — variety in oe (1000 a with directions for their 
For 5 lines or less, two insertions, $1. Longer advertise- | culture, will be sent to applicants enclosing a stamp. ; 
ments, 10 cents per line each insertion, reserving the priv- mea wholesale priced list of the above, by the quantity, for 














ilege to omit long advertisements in alternate numbers. | i of Tree, Shrub, Hedge and Evergreen Seeds. 
Advertisements may be estimated at 12 words to the line, : IM. THORBURN & CO., 

but head lines, blank lines and signatures will be counted Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 

as full lines. Feb. 1-4tt 15 John st., New York. 
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